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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IS ktiter was written ſom after Dr. 
Prices Diſcourſe was given to the world; 
but, as ſome circumſtances prevented its ap- 
pearance at that period, the author intended 
to baue ſuppreſſed its publication. Truſting, 
bowever, that its appearance will not, at this 
diftance of time, be conſidered as unſeaſonable, he 
ſubmits it to the candour of the public. 


BrMEnnRTON, 


April 14, 1790. 
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SIR, 


HILE many parts of Europe are 
teeming with revolutions, it ſhould 

| ſeem the buſineſs of Engliſh wiſdom to 
remain in our iſland on the vantage-ground 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, mark the pro- 
greſs of civil diſcord, and endeavour to 
revent the conflagration from reaching 
4 | 
In ſuch moments of alarm and danger, 
it is the duty of every Engliſhman, who 
gives his opinions to the public on the 
events of the day, to explain to the peo- 
ple (what is conſonant to truth) that our 
government is free from thoſe evils and 


B 2 oppreſſong 
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oppreſſions which have occaſioned the 
convulſions in France and Brabant; and, 
by explaining the bleſſings which pervade 
every part of our excellent conſtitution, to 
exhort the nation to content and tranquil- 
lity. But in oppoſition to theſe ſound prin- 
ciples of candour and prudence, there is not 
wanting a ſpirit to prompt the Britiſh nation 
to adopt foreign and unſettled motives, and 
to quit national and eſtabliſhed principles ; 
to relinquiſh preſent and certain good for 
diſtant and uncertain advantages; to con» 
found ſpeculation with practice, and theory 
with experience; to exaggerate the imper- 
ſections of our government; to enforce the 
_ neceſſity of amending, or (as ſome would 
term it) of overturning our civil and re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment; and, under the ſem- 
blance of religion and liberty, exciting the 
people to diſcontent and diviſion, 

Such were the reflections which occurred 
to me on reading your Diſcourſe on the 
Love of our Country, delrvered on Novem- 
ber 4, 1789, before the Society for comme- 
morating the Revolution in Great 1 

whic 


E 


which contains a ſurnmary of your civil and 
religious opinions. 
Feeling, as I do, the ineſtimable bleſſings 
of a free conſtitution, I look back, almoſt 

with adoration, to the character of William 


the Third, our great deliverer, and recolle& * - 


with enthuſiaſm the memory of thoſe 
among our forefathers, who aſſiſted in eſta- 
bliſhing that revolution, which reſcued us 
from arbitrary power, reduced within pro- 
per limits the prerogatives of the crown, 
and eſtabliſhed on the firmeſt baſis the 
rights of the people. 35 
No language can be too warm, no ex- 

preſſions too ſtrong, no panegyric too ani- 
mated, in commemorating that glorious 
ra. Knowing your ſentiments in favour 
of civil liberty, I expected to have found, 
in your commemoratory diſcourſe, a pe- 
culiar glow of colouring and animation of 
ſentiment ; I figured to myſelf, that you 
would have dwelt with rapturous fatisfac- 
tion on the bleſſings which, fince that pe- 
riod, have flowed upon this country ; that 
you would have diſplayed its effects in pro- 

"I moting 
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moting public ſplendour and private ſecu- 
rity; and have traced the gradual progreſs 
of literature and reaſon, which followed this 
light of liberty. | 
Judge then, of my ſurprize and diſap- 
intment, when, after a ſhort panegyric 
in fayour of the Revolution; you enume- 
rate its imperfections, and, inſtead of ex- 
preſſing your gratitude for that freedom 
which you, in common with every Briton, 
enjoy, you expreſs your diſcontent, What 
I had long conſidered as a moſt glorious 
work, you look upon as imperfect; what 
] held to be a free conſtitution, you eſti- 


5 mate as little better than ſlavery. 


But permit me to examine, without par- 

tiality, the proofs which you have adduced 
in favour of theſe extraordinary aſſertions, 
and by which you attempt to ſhew, that 
the flate of this country is fuch as ren- 


ders it an object of concern and anxiety, and 
that it wants the grand ſecurity of public 
liberty. (P. 46.) 

In a Diſcourſe on the Love of our 
Country, you very properly begin your rea- 


* 


urg. 


, | 
11. That by our country 

caſe, NOT THE SOIL OR THE $POT . 
OF EARTH ON WHICH WE HA. 
PEN TO HAVE BEEN BORN, not the 
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But, ' according to my notions of lati- 
guage, the word Country includes not only 
the community of which we are members, 
but aur native ſoil ; and the duty of loving 
our country ariſes from conſidering out- 
ſelves as component parts of one whole; 
which parts mutually preſerve and ſupport 
each other. Here, then, will be found the 
trueſt fundamental principle of the love of 
our country; namely, in the mutual pre- 
ſervation and ſupport of perſons dwelling on 
the ſame ſpot. 
1 Do you, Sir, who ſo well underſtand the 
| nature of man, and how much he is the 
| ave of habit and cuſtom, allow nothing for 
- the effect of that habit and cuſtom? Do 
1 you. allow nothing for the advantage of lo- 
cal ſituation? Do you ſuppoſe, that if the 
Dutch could be ſuddenly tranſplanted from 
their marſhes in Holland to the moun- 
tains in Switzerland, that they would not 
regret their canals and their commerce ? 
Do you imagine, that if the Swiſs were as 
ſuddenly eſtabliſhed, with all their privi- 
leges and immunities, in the marſhes of 
— that they would not regret their 
mountains 
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mountains and Alps? The very bleakneſs 
become objects of regret and affection. For 
it is the language of truth as well as of 


Poetry, 


Dear is chat ſhed to which their ſoul conſorms, 

And dear that hill that lifts them to the ſtorms; 
For, as the child, whom ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 

- - Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt ; 

Zo the loud whirlwind, and the torrent's roar, 

| Bot binds him to his native mountains more *. 


1 muſt own, that I cannot ſo far diveſt myſelf 
of cuſtom or prejudice (if it is prejudice) 
as to imagine, that even with the ſame go- 
vernment, language, and religion, I could 
be as happy in the heart of France, or on 
the ſhores of America, 'as on my native 
ſoll. But you proceed. (P. z.) 

2dly. It is proper to obſerve, that even in 
this ſenſe of our country, that love of it which 
i our duty, does not imply any convittion of 
the ſuperior value of it to other countries, or 
any particular preference of its laws and con- 


© Goldſmith's Traveller. 


* * 
; 
' * - 
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| the bove 
only a very ſmall part of mankind ; for there 
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flicuthn of government, Mere ehis implied, 
of their country would be the duty of 


are few countries that enjoy the advantage of 
laws and governments which deſerve to be 
preferred. To found, therefore, this duty on 
ſuch a preference, would be to found it on er- 
ror and deluſion. It is, however, 4 common 
delufion. There is the ſame partiality in coun- 
tries, to tbemſelvei, that there is in individuals, 
All our attachments ſhould be accompanied, as 
far as poſſible, with right opinions. We are too 
apt to confine wiſdom and virtue within the 
Circle of our own acquaintance and party. Our 
friends, our country, and in ſhort every thing 
related to us, we are diſpoſed to overvalue. A 
wife man will guard himſelf againſt this de- 
lufion. | 

But mankind does not and cannot poſ- 
ſels ſuch general wiſdom : the bulk 
of the people are not and cannot be 
citizens of the world; but citizens of their 


country. | 
In anſwer to ſuch viſionary and refined 


| ſentiments, which are far above my com- 


8 | 
let me bring to your recollec« 
tion the following paragraph in the ſubſe - 
quent part of your diſcourſe. (P. 9.) 
Ii defire you to recolle# that we are fo 
conſtituted, that our affettions are more drawn 
to ſome among mankind than to others, in pro- © 
portion to their degrees of nearneſt to us, and 
our power of being uſeful to them. It is ob 
wious that this is a circumſtance in the cumſti- 
tution of our natures which proves the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of our Mater; for had our Sf 
feftions been determined alike to all our fei- 
Iow-creatures, human life would have been 4 
ſcene of embarraſſment and diftrattion. Our 
regards, according to the order of nature, be« 
Nin with ourſelves ; and every man is charged 
primarily with the care of himſelf. Next 
comes our families, and benefattors, and 
friends, and after them our country. WE 
CAN DO LITTLE FOR THE IN- 
TERESTOF MANKIND AT LARGE. 
Yet you add, To this mtereft, however, all 
mtereſts are fubordinate. The nobleſt prin- 
ciple in our nature is the regard to gene- 
ral juſtice, and that good. w which embraces 
all the world, or, as you expreſs yourſelf 
ſtill 
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ſtill more ſtrongly in another place (P. 
44) But at the ſame time we ought aways 


to confider ourſelves MORE as cittzens of the 


aworld, than as members of any particular 


community. 


But by extrafting from the love of our 


country, the love of our native foil, and 


ſubſtituting in its ſtead, as you do after- 


| wards, the love of the world, you annihilate 


what is ſpecific and fixed, and ſubſtitute 
what is general and indeterminate ; you an- 


nihilate what © ſpeaks home” to every 


man's heart, and ſubſtitute what is too re- 


fined toinfluence our feelings, or intereſt our 


affections. You thereby take away all ſpe- 
cific idea of a country; you weaken the ener- 
gies of action, and deſtroy a ruling principle 


which cannot operate without a ſettled ob- 


But you endeavour, Sir, to eſtabliſh your 
opinion .on the authority of the goſpel, 
—_ as you very juſtly obſerve, could 
t inculcate on men an attachment to 

country, becauſe the religion of 


Chriſt was an univerſal religion founded on 


general 


1 
general benevolence. Our Saviour himſelf 
tells us, that his kingdom was not of this 
world. He never laid down any rules of 
civil polity, and never interfered with hu- 
man governments. His comprehenſive be- 
nevolence embraced the whole univerſe; 


and did not confine itſelf to time or place, 
to local or temporary diſtinctions: but 
can fallible men imitate the perfection of 
the Son of God] We muſt have — 
motives of action to influence our 

een bur dene Uk ee 


minds cannot embrace the whole world, 
ve muſt content ourſelves to be ſatisfied 


with loving our country. Chriſt had no 


_ occaſion to inculcate that duty; it is uni- 


verſally felt; it is born and bred up with us; 
it is * bone of our bone, and fleſh of our 


« fleſh;” and, as you juſtly obſerve in ano- 


ther place, our Saviour, though he did nat in- 
culcate that duty by precept, encouraged it by 

his example. (P. 45.) | 

Again you ſupport your opinion by the 

8 of 
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of which you juſtly obſerve was to ſhew to 
a Jew, that even a Samaritan, and conſe- 
quently all men of all nations and reli- 
gions were included in the precept, Thou 
” > "pity neighbour as thyſelf. (P. 8. 
ob ** ©; 

But neither this paſſage, nor any other 
paſſage in the ſcriptures, can warrant the 
concluſion, which is the reſult of your doc- 
trine. For you affect to go farther than 
our Saviour himſelf. You ſay, thou ſhalt 
love thy neighboyr more than thyſelf ; the 
world more than thy country ; a conclu- 


fion, which extends the love of the world 


beyond the bounds of reaſon and nature ; 
and ſubſtitutes a general philanthropy in- 
ſtead of a particular duty. And, to uſe the 


words of a juſt and elegant moral writer *; . 


* Benevolence points to our country as ta 
her only adequate mark ; whatever falls ſhory 
of that glorious end is too ſmall for her full 
gratifications ; and all beyond js too im- 
menſe for her graſp.” 

© Melmoth, in Letters of Fitzoſborn, Letter 30. 


But 


8 


/\ 
7 


tainly agree with you in 
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3 mention the duty to our 
country as the firſt of human duties, I cer- 


love of our country, which confifts in a lu 


of damnation, a defire of conqueſt, and a thirſ® 


grandeur and glory, by extending territory, 
enſleving ſurrounding countries ; (P. 5.) 
and as the ſame moral writer, whom I juſt 
_ . 
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that this affection was productive of infinite 
miſchief to mankind, as it broke out among 
the Romans in the impious ſpirit of unjuſt 
conqueſts. But it ſhould be remembered 
at the ſame time, that it is the uſual artifice 
of ambition to maſk herſelf in the ſem- 
blance of patriotiſm : and it can be no juſt 
objection to the nobleſt of the ſocial paſy, 
fions, that it is capable of being inflamed 
beyond its natural heat, and turned, by the 
arts of policy, to thoſe deſtructive 
r 
to prevent. 

And 


that ' 


fir! 

And I would alſo particularly recommend 
to your attention the ſu uent paragraph. 

This zeal for our country may, indeed, 
become irrational, not only when it thus 
puſhes us to act counter to the natural 
rights of any other community; but like - 
wiſe when it impels us to take the mea- 
| {ures of violence in oppoſition to the gene- 
ral ſenſe of our own. For may not public 
happineſs be eſtimated by the ſame ſtandard 
as that of private? and as every man's own 
opinion mult determine his particular ſatiſ- 
faction, ſhall not the general opinion be 
conſidered as decifive of the general in- 
tereſts ? 


. © I would recommend to the peruſal of the reader the 
whole letter from which the paragraphs in the text are 
taken, as the love of our country is therein truly deſcribed 
and defined, equally cleared on one hand, from toe 
great ſelfiſhneſs, and on the other, from too great re- 
flinement. 
See Fitzoſborn's Letters, L. 30. to Clytander, con- 
cerning the love of our country. 


You 


„ 

You next include our whole duty to our 
country, in the promotion of truth, virtue, 
and liberty, and in treating theſe ſeparate 
articles, you have ſketched, with a maſterly 
hand, the good effects ariſing to the com—ꝛ 
munity from the diffuſion of knowledge and 
virtue, and the propagation of liberty, 

You then revert to the joy expreſſed by 
the nation on the king's recovery, and at 
once cenſure all the addreſſes on that joyful 
. ee ESE 
and ſervility. 
Had I been „ addreſs the King tn. 6 late 
occaſion, I ſhould have been inclined to do it in 
al very different from that of moſt of the 
addreſſes, and to uſe ſome ſuch language as the 
following: J rejoice, Sir, in your reco- 
very. I thank God for bit goodneſs to you. 
almoſt the only lawful King in the world, 
becauſe the only one who owes hit crown to the 
choice of his people. May you enjoy all poſſible 
happineſs. May God ſhew you the folly of thoſe 
effufions of adulation which you are now re- 


ta E ceiving. 
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ceiving, and guard you againſt their efſets 
May you be led to fuch a juſt ſenſe of the na- 
ture of your fituation, and endowed with ſuch 
wiſdom, as ſhall render yaur reſtoration to the 
government of theſe kingdoms a bleſſing ta'it; 
and engage you to confider your ſelf as more 
properly the Servant than the dd 
your people. (P. 25. 26.) | 

Surely, Sir, you argue too nicely, whe 
you cite the common forms of an addreſs 
as inſtances of the groſſeſt ſervility. 

But, to uſe your own words, I muft not 
forget the oppoſite extreme to that now taken 
wotice of ; that ts, a diſdainful pride, derived 
from a conſciouſneſs of equality, or, perhaps, ſu- 
periority, in reſpett of all that groes true dig- 
© nity to men in power, and producing @ con- 
tempt of them, and a diſpoſition to treat them 
with rudeneſs and inſult. It is à trite ob- 
ſervation, that extremes generally beget one 
another. This is particularly true in the 
preſent caſe. Perſons juſtly informed on the 
Subje of government, when they ſee men 
dazzled by looking up to high flations, and 

8 | obſerve 
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ob | 
Phies ignorance and ſervility : ſuch perſons, 
in ſuch circumſlances, are in danger of ſpurn- 
ing at all public authority, and throwing 
off that reſpeciful demeancr to perſons in- 
vefted with it which the order of ſociety re- 
quires. (P. 26. 27.) 

I am proud, Sir, to own, that I was one 
of thoſe herd of fycopbants who figned an 
addreſs, although without any of thoſe 
| ideas of ſervility and adulation ſo much re- 
probated by you. I conſidered it as the 
general voice of the country, burſting forth 
at once, not only for the recovery of a belove 
ed King, but for his recovery at a moment, 
which delivered us from the weak govern- 
ment of a regency, and from the conflict 
of rival and powerful parties, which might 
have ended in civil commotions. Nor could 
I, at ſuch a time, have ſo narrowed my 
notions, as to be making definitions, whes 
ther the King was the /ervant or the ſove- 
reign of the people, or forming an addreſs 
ſimilar to that of the Quakers to Charles 
the Second on his Reſtoration : © Friend 

CS: Charles, 
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Chatles, we are ſorry thy father is dead, we 
are glad to ſee thee.” 
Under the article liberty, you have de- 


ſcribed, with a peculiar warmth of colouring, 


the evils and dangers to be dreaded from 
the encroachments of the crown ; you ob- 
ſerve, Adulation is the extreme to which 
mankind in general have been moſt prone; for 
it bas oftener happened, that men have been 
too paſſrve than too unruly ; and the rebel- 
lin of kings againſt their people bas been 
more common, and done more miſchief, than 
the rebellion of people againſt tbeir kings. 


(P. 22.) 


But are there no evils, and is there no 
danger from the contrary extreme ? namely, 
from the ſpirit of murmur and diſcontent ; 
from a deſire to exaggerate the defects, and 
to diminiſh the benefits of our free con- 
ſtitution ; from the ſpirit of ariſtocracy, 
which leaves to the crown only the ſhadow, 
and monopolizes the ſubſtance, of authority ; 


and finally, from the ſpirit of democracy, 


which, under pretence of equality, levels 
all diſtinctions, miſtakes licentiouſneſs for 
1 | liberty, 
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liberty, and introduces anarchy and con- 
fuſion 8. 

The crown, limited by the Revolution, 
and by ſucceeding reſtrictions, is not ſufh- 


ciently powerful to excite thoſe ſerious ap- 


prehenſions and alarms, which, you are de- 
ſirous of ſpreading ; and, perhaps, any far- 
ther reſtrictions would ſo much circumſcribe 
its authority, as to render the ariſtocratical 
and democratical parts of the conſtitution 
too predominant. 

Thinking as you do, you very properly 
encourage and animate the Diſſenters to 
perſeyere in their attempt to petition Par- 
liament for a repeal of the Corporation and 
Teſt Acts (P. 36) according to the right 
of every ſubject who conceives that he is 
- aggrieved: and I do not blame your ex- 
preſſions, however ſtrong they may appear, 
when you ſay, that you are diſpoſed to think 


Experience has ſufficiently proved, that a democracy 
is not a proper form of government for a large ſtate. le 
may do for the ſmall cantons of Switzerland but in great 


empires it muſt . „ 
perual anaredy, TY 
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it impoſſible that the enemies to the repeal of 
the teſt laws ſhould not ſoon become aſhamed, 
and give up their oppoſition. (P. 39.) But 
permit me to add, without entering upon 
the merits of the queſtion, and with the 
higheſt reſpe& for the Diſſenters in gene- 
ral, that the mode and manner in which 
they are now proceeding, is inconſiſtent 
with that candour and liberality of ſenti- 
ment by which they have hitherto been 
diſtinguiſhed; I mean an aſſociation of the 
whole body of Diſſenters throughout the 
kingdom, to vote for no member at the 
next election, who will not ſupport the re- 
peal of the Teſt Acts. | 

Although I am too great a friend to civil 
and religious liberty, not to wiſh their re- 
peal, if it might be found compatible with 
the ſafety of our civil and eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment ; yet I muſt beg leave to remark, 


that the Diſſenters, by their preſent conduct, 
do not act generouſly but partially; they 


make the general good ſubſervient to their 
particular intereſts; they make the love of 
their country to confiſt in (what you have 

ſo 
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ſo properly reprobated) « blind and ner 
principle, forming men into combinations, and 
the defire of private intereſt evercommyg the 
public affetions. (P. 5.) | 

For what does this affociation intend ? - 
to exclude every perſon from being a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who does not 
agree with them on the neceſſity of repeal- 
ing the Teſt Acts. But, may not a man 
be a good member of Parliament without 
ſupporting that opinion ? | 

You object to all teſts, and yet you your- 
ſelves are going to impoſe a teſt upon all 
members of Parliament; and you a& thus 
narrowly and partially in a point, on which 
namely, the election of proper repreſenta- 
tives to ſerve in parliament. 

But perhaps you may fee and acknow- 
ledge the injuſtice of this mode of proceed - 
ing by the following inſtances: Mr. Wil- 
berforce, remarkable for the uprightneſs of 
his conduct, for his difintereſtedneſs, bene- 
volence, and induſtry in performing his par- 
liamentary duty; is member for Yorkſhire. 


C 4 Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe him, at the next general elec- 


tion, requeſting a Diſſenter for his vote; What 
muſt be the Diſſenter's anſwer ? © I have 


the higheſt opinion of your parliamentary 


conduct; I admire your benevolence and 


 liberality of ſentiment ; but, unleſs you ſup- 


port the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, I am under the neceſſity of voting for 
your opponent, becauſe he _ promiſed to 
favour our petition.” 

Let us again ſuppoſe, that M. Pitt was 
member for a county; What muſt be the 
anſwer of a Diſſenter whom he requeſted 
for his vote? I ſupported you on conſti- 
tutional principles, when the king appoint- 
ed you miniſter, and diſſolved the laſt parlia- 
ment; F approve, in general, the meaſures of 
your adminiſtration : you have introduced 
economy into the finances; you are gra- 


. dually paying off the national debt; you 


have ſecured our internab tranquillity; you 
have raiſed our credit and honour among 
the nations of Europe; by a maſter- piece of 
policy and addreſs you ſaved Holland from 
being a province of France; and you now 

| maintain 
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maintain us in peace, while parts of Eu- 
rope are deſolated with war, and parts are 
ſtruggling with civil convulſions; but I 
cannot vote for you, becauſe you oppoſe the 
repeal of the Teſt AR.” : 
But to return, Sir, to your diſcourſe. If 

I were a member of parliament, and ever ſo 
much inclined to vote for a repeal of the 
Teſt Act, your diſcourſe would prevent me, 
for the following reaſon : | 
. You, Sir, whoſe opinion has great winde 
and who ſpeak the ſentiments of a very large 
body amongſt the Diſſenters, openly declare, 
that you will not be content with the repeal 
of the Teſt Acts. You avow your diſappro—- 
bation of many parts of our conſtitution, and 
call upon the Diſſenters not to ſtop, till they 
ſhall have effected thoſe changes, which 
you think are eſſential to a free govern- 
ment. You act candidly and honeſtly at 
leaſt, but perhaps with little judgment and 
For you thereby deter many 

honeſt and well-meaning men from ſup- 
porting you in one inſtance, which they 
might not diſapprove, but as leading to fu- 
ture innovations, 


And 
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And here let me call to your recollection, 
a paſſage in Dr. Prieftley's Hiftory of the 
Corruption of Chriſtianity, which is very 
applicable to the preſent purpoſe. 
| Speaking of the doctrine of atonement, 
the doctor adds, vol. 1. p. 275. 
« To eftabliſh this article was a work, 
* 2s we have ſeen, of long time, and there- 
fore we muſt be content, if the overthrow 
of it be gradual alſo. Great buildings 
« do not often fall at once; but ſome apart- 
ments will ſtill be thought habitable after 
the reſt are ſeen to be in ruins. It is the 
* ſame with great fyſtems of dbctrine, the 
* parts of which have long gone together. 
The force of evidence obliges us at firſt 
* to abandon ſome one part of them only, 
* and we do not immediately ſee that, in 
* conſequence of this, we ought to aban- 
don others, and at length the whoſe. And 
indeed, could this have been ſeen from 
* the beginning, it would have been with 
* much more difficulty, that we ſhould 
have been prevailed upon to abandon any 
* part. The very propoſal might have 
| 40 ſtaggered 
Y , 
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« ſtaggered us; and any doubt with reſpect 
« to the whole might have been followed 


« by univerſal ſcepticiſin. 
divine providence, therefore, to open the 
minds of men by eaſy degrees, and the de- 


« tection of one falſchood prepares us for 


the detection of another, till, before ue 
« are aware of it, we find no trace It of the 
* immenſe, and ſeemingly well compatted ſyſtem. 
« Thus, by degrees, we can reconcile ourſelves 
« to abandon all the parts, when we could 
* never have thought of giving up the whole.” 

In like manner you, not content with 
obtaining the repeal of the Teſt Acts, 
maintain the neceſſity of amending many 
other parts of our political and eccleſiaſtical 


eſtabliſhment, crying out in the language of 


Horace, (Epiſt. lib. ii. v. 45.) 


Caudzque piles ut equine - "Y 
Paullatim vello: & demo unum, demo & item unum: 


Vou firſt attack our religious eſtabliſh- 
ment. Not content with ſtating the propriety 
of reviſing our articles and liturgy ; you 

even urge the neceſſity of aboliſhing all diſ- 
N . tinction $; 


It hath pleaſed 
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tinctions; and encourage all men of weight, 
from their rank and literature, to ſet up a 
' ſeparate worſhip for themſelves, if they diſlike 
that mode which is preſcribed by public autho- 
rity ; or if they can find no worſhip out of the 
church which they approve. (P. 18.) 
But where can be found a ſufficient 
number of men of rank and literature, 200 
| | think exatthy alike in matters of religion or 
politics; and who, among them, ſhall pre- 
ſcribe the mode of worſhip? How then 
could a congregation be formed of perſons 
zgrecing alike ; and if formed, would they 
pot again ſeparate, and be perpetually chang- 
* ing as their caprices operated upon them 
dt the moment? What fatal effects, there - 
fore, would not this mode of proceeding 
have upon the public at large? What an 
unſettled opinion of things, the moſt ſacred, 
would not prevail ! 
You yourſelf allow, that a communities 
will have ſome religion ; and that imperfettion 
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| zn our public forms of worſhip, affords no excuſe 
or negletmg public worſhip. (P. 17.) 

en therefore, who are anxious to 
change 


— —— 
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change or overturn a long eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
of eccleſiaſtical polity, ſo connected and in- 
terwoven with our civil government as not 
to be ſeparated without the danger of un- 
dermining our excellent conſtitution, ought 
in return to propoſe a new ſyſtem, before 
they deſtroy the old one. And what is the 
ſyſtem of religion which you would introduce 
and inculcate? (P. 13. ) Set religion before them 
as a rational ſer vice, conſiſting not in any rites 
and ceremomes, but in worſhipping God wth a 
pure heart and practiſing righteouſneſs from 
the fear of his diſpleaſure and the apprehenſion 
of a future righteous judgment, and that gloomy 
and cruel ſuperſtition will be aboliſhed which 
has hitherto gone under the name of religion, 
end to the ſupport of which cruil government. 
has been perverted. —As if any religion did, 
or could, ever exiſt without rites and cere- 
- monies; or as if all religions with rites and 
ceremonies, were gloomy and cruel ſuper- 
ſtitions. 

In fact, religion, if not embodied with 
ſome rites and ceremonies, is a viſionary re- 
ligion; and the experience of all ages has 

proved, 


= 
* 


cruel, and fanatical than y viſionary enthu- 
fiaſts. England, in the convulſions of the 
laſt century, which ſhook her to the very 
center, felt the fatal effects of ſuch an un- 
ſubſtantial religion, and the direful oppreſ- 
ſions inflicted e. great but viſionary de- 
ſpot #. 

You next ck our civil eſtabliſhment ; 
and contend; (P. 41.) that the megquality of . 
our repreſentation is our fundamental griev- 
ance ; and you add, that fuch is our inatten- 
tion, that nothing will be done towards gain- 


ing us this efential bleſſing, till ſome great 


calamityyagam alarms our fears, or till ſome 
great abuſe of power dyain provokes our re- 
ſentment ; or perhaps till the acquifition of a 
pure and equal repreſentation of other coun- 
tries C while we are amuſed with the ſhadow ) 
kindles our ſhame ; and in a note you ex- 
plain what you mean by a ſhadow ; a re- 
preſentation choſen chiefly by the treaſury, and 
feu thouſand of the dregs of the people 


* Cromwell. 


who 


tay 
who are generally paid for their votes *, 
That is, if I underſtand the paſſage rightly, 
you conclude, that an equa/ repreſentation 
would neceſſarily render a pure repreſenta- 
tion; and would exclude all influence and 
corruption in the election of members of 
And do you, Sir, with your good ſenſe 
and profound political knowledge, really 
think, 


®* In his « Eday on Civil Liberty“ (Page 10) Dr. Price 
has alſo ſtigmatiſed, in ſevere terms, and for the ſame reaſons, 
our excellent conſtitution, becauſe ie does not correſpead in 
S ET 


government i 

a deſpot to the mild and rational influence of the Britiſh 
government. © If the perſons, to whom the truſt of govern- 
*4 ment is committed are choſen for long terms, by a part 
«« only of the ſtate ; and if during that term they are ſubjet 
*< to no controul from their conſtituents, the very idea li- 
7 berty will be het, and the power of chuſing conſtituents 
* becomes nothing but a power lodged in a few, to chuſe, 
*« at certain periods, a body of magiſtrates for themſelves, 
«« and for the reſt of the community. And if a ſtate is ſo ſank, 


* that a majority of its repreſentatives are elected by an 
% handful 


\ 
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think, that an equal repreſentation would 
produce theſe effects. Do you ſuppoſe, that 
any laws, or any mode of repreſentation 


could exclude influence and corruption; 


could prevent men from being governed 
by their paſſions and intereſt; could annihi- 
late the effects of envy, diſappointment, 
and ambition; could introduce perfection 


upon earth, and transform us into angels of 


light. You will permit me to hold a con- 
trary opinion; and to aſſert, that the very 


means you propoſe to eſtabliſh for the pur- 


poſe, would be the very means to extend 


* handſul of the meaneſt perſons in it, whoſe votes are al- 
«« ways paid for; and if, alſo, there is an higher will, on 
*« which even theſe mock repreſentatives themſelves depend, 
and that direQs their voices, in theſe circumflances it wwill 
«* be an abuſe of language to ſay, that the fate poſſeſſes liberty. 
* Private men, indeed, might be allowed the exerciſe of liberty ; 
* as they might alſo under the moſt deſpotic government : but it 
«« would be an indulgence or connivance derived from the ſpirit 
** of the times, or from an accidental mildneſs in the adminiftra- 
* tion : and rather than be governed in fuch a manner, it would, 
« perhaps, be better to be governed by the will of one man, 
« evithout dny repreſentation ; for a repreſentation ſo degene- 
rated, could anfever no other end than to miſſead and deceive, 
* by diſguifing ſlavery, and kreping up @ form of liberty, 
* when the reality was left." x 


1 I 
that:iofuctice, and ihotraſe that corruption. 


vchich you ©: juſtly reprobate. Perhaps, 
be taken from: the conſtitution of the Gri- 
ſons 3 and, 8 I have already giyen my ſen - 
timents on that head, you will excuſe me, if: 
I extra from a late publication *, what 
relates to the preſent ſubject. After deſerib- 
ing the Gtiſon Diet, which is an annual Par- 
liament, in the choice of whoſe members 
every male of the ſtate has a vote, and whoſe . 
members are coutrouled in their votes by 
their conſtituents, three points which, a- 
. cording to your opinion, form the eſſence of 
a perfect conſtitution, I thus conclude: + 
* Thoſe theoriſts, who are ſo anxious 
to reſorm the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, 
by transferring to the people at large the 
election of their repreſentatives in parlia - 
ment, might, on examining with attention 
the features of the Griſon Diet, fondly + 
imagine, that an exnue! aſſembly, . ir the - | 
amen 


(© Travel nee v f 239 Lover . n 
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ſhould have à bote, and which, in all material 
occurrences, ſhould be liable to be d 
by its conſtituents, maſt neceſſarily be the 
pureſt ſanctuary of general freedom. In 
this inſtance, however, their conjectures 
are by no means conſonant to fact and ex- 
perience ; as corruption and influence are 
not in any national parliament more con- 
 ſpicuous than in the Diet of the Griſons. 
For although, in general, thoſe depu- 
ties, annually: choſen by every male of a 
ſtated age, are ſubject to be controuled in 
their votes by written orders from their 
conſtituents, yet they frequently contrive 
to clude this reſtriftion. Sometimes the 
—— 80 
of the community, under the ſole direction 
of the deputy himſelf; at other times an 
exemption from poſitive inſtructions, and 
the power of voting at his own pleaſure, is 
YE ee 
ents. Sometimes again the deputy, al- 
though he may not have intereſt ſufficient - 
to gain either of theſe points, has till ſuf- 
— Hy a4 


1 — 
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ſcurely worded as to admit a doubtful inter- 


. 6 By various intrigues of this kind the 
greateſt part of the deputies ultimately ac- 
quire the power of voting as they pleaſe; 
and as. they chiefly obtain this power by 
corrupting their conſtituents, moſt of them 
in return ſell their vote to the leading mem- 
bers of the diet. For moſt queſtions are 
carried, and moſt cauſes decided by' bribery. 
Nor can it well be otherwiſe, when the 
electors are perſons in needy circumſtances ;' - 


and the members who have purchaſed their 
feats, are not themſelves exalted ys (gy 
above 


temptation, 
. 
an unbounded ſway in the affairs of the 
diet. But ſtill it ſhould ſeem; that what- 
ever influence they may obtain by corrupt- 
ing the deputies; yet as that aſſembly itſelf 
does not in many caſes decide finally, they 
could not acquire the ſame authority in 
thoſe concerns, which muſt be referred to 
the communities at large. Here at 'leaſt 
re might expect the unbiaſſed ſenſe of the 
D 2 majority 
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majority of the people. But it may be 
univerſally remarked, that the delegation of 
deliberative authority to the people at large, 
unavoidably tends to introduce an actual, 


though not an acknowledged ariſtocracy, 
For a numerous populace ſummoned to de- 
termine upon political, legiſlative, and juck- 
cial far above theit 
fions, muſt neceſſarily reſign themſelves to 
the direction of more informed men, eſpeci- 
ally when aided by the recommendation of 
ſuperior: wealth. As the deputies are gene- 
_ rally che chiefs of thoſe communities which 
they repreſent, they muſt 'of courſe have 
means to incline the opinion of the people 
to the ſide which they have eſpouſed. In 
fat; without this ariſtocratical influence, 
the exceſs of freedom would often degene- 
rate into anarchy, and public deliberations 
woald be attended with endleſs difputes and 

ſactions. 
If therefore corruption and ariſtocrati- 
preveat anarchy in ſo poor a country as that 
of 


y! 
of the Griſtmns, and in a republic ſcarcely 
known among the nations of Europe; to 
what a dreadful excels muſt the ſame evils 
prevail, if the fame mode of electing, and 


ſtrates were choſen by the prople ar large, 
were the moſt venal. —_— 
D 3 


.. 
the moſt effectual means which Juliug 
Cæſar, the moſt able politician of his age, 
employed to ſubjugate his country, was to 
extend the privileges and votes of Roman 
. citizens to al the inhabitants of Italy. 
„ The members of the Poliſh Diet , 
which is no leſs venal than the Diet of the 
Griſons, are choſen by needy and numerous 
electors, of whom far the greateſt part poſ- 
ſeſs no property; and whoſe numbers, in- 
ſtead of preventing, neceſſarily tend to in- 
creaſe influence and corruption.” 

The limits of this letter will not per 
mit me to dwell any longer on the queſ- 
tion, concerning the neceſſity of reforming. 
the Houſe of Commons; but I will beg 
leave, through you, to recommend to the 
candid and judicious reader the remarks of 
a moſt able writer on that ſubject, wha 
ſeems, in my opinipn, to have eſtabliſhed, 
that the preſent Houſe of Commons, with 
all its real or ſuppoſed defects, is exafthy 
ſuized-to our conſtitution, that i could not 
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— on the Bricih Couftamion 
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rette to the ge of the Tel A 
you to magnify to fuch 3< us 
San or Art * rer, 
and to alledge them, among other reaſons, 
us ſufficient to induce your brethren to do 
their utmoſt to fave their country fromthe 
dangers that threaten it. 
Nor ſhall I'follow you, Sir, in all your ex- 
ulting obfervations on the new form of g. 
Vernmetit eſtabliſhed in France; 'becauilh, 
the tate ef that country retiders all conjet+ 
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- country, - the | greateſt part of the Britich 
| _ do 5 with — 2 age 


ea inne..c: og D n 10 
ms — wore 
-exproſhng/ my regret at ſeeing! the pulpit 
perverted with political and: party diftinc- 
and his apoſtles introduced as recommend- 
ing, under the notion of general benevo- 
4ence, the love of the EIS 
to the love ot our country; — 
Peace, as encouraging ſtruggles for power 
and intereſt; yourſelf preſuming to com :- 


independence of America, the con- 
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vernment is 2+ grievous and intolerable as 
the deſpotiſm of Turkey: or that, becauſe 
the Teſt Acts ate not repealed 5; becauſe we 
have not an equal repreſentation ; -becauſe 
the-duty on Tobacco is levied by the Ex- 
ciſe ; the borſe-tax' farmed; and an-addi- 
tional halſ- penny is kid on news- papers; 
and berauſe, in our late addrefies on a moſt 
joyful occaſion, we did not ſtyle the king 
las you -chuſe to ſtyle him) the ur of 
ihe people 3 therefore, we do not enjoy the 
meſtimable bledmgs of the Habeas Corpus 
AQ of the trial dy jury, of incorrupt and 
impartial courts of juſtice, and of aſſenting 
10 no laws, and paying no taxes, but with 

content af the people, by means of their re- 


If the opinion 13 — Bren 
travelled over the greateſt part of Europe: 


wha 
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not only the different governments, but tha 


differen ſhades. in-each government; who | | 


has been careful 10. diſtinguiſh the practice 


from the theory, 


tion/of the lower claſs of people the parti- 


cular object of his -attention, can havo any 
lin eonſtitatiom is of all. others, har, in 


underſtood and praiſed, and chat I have 


viſited no country, in which perſons of all 
ranks and denominations. poſſeia ſuch folid 
comforts, ſuch un ny ſubſtantial hap- 
pineſs. 

te Thema dns, It is impoſible per- 
haps to be entirely diſpaſſionate in treating 
ſubjects ſo intereſting to the rights of the 
community; yet, I truſt, that I have not 
exceeded the hounds of moderation; that, 
in diſcuſſing your opinions with that free- 
dom, which your candour'will not only ex- 
cuſe but applaud, I have ſaid nothing diſ- 
reſpectful of yourſelf. If any expreſſions of 


that ſort ſhould have unfortunately ſlipped 
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